Rating the Reforms 

From Wars to Budgets to Crimes , They Have ’t Quite Worked 


T HE LEGISLATIVE heritage of the Watergate ' 
scandal can be seen in four laws: 

■ The War Powers Act , passed over President 
Nixon’s veto during the firestorm that followed his dis- 
missal of Watergate Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox, 
requires that a president notify Congress of any troop 
deployments within 48 hours and receive authorization 
within 60 days. It represents one of the most direct 
legislative assaults on presidential power in U.S. his- 
tory, but it has been honored mainly in the breach. 

While there have been 25 notifications consistent 
with the act, Congress has never used it to restrain a 
president from putting or keeping American soldiers in 
harm’s way. It came closest in 1983 when President 
Reagan deployed a peace-keeping force to Lebanon, 
but even then it extended the clock to 18 months, by 
which time the troops had been pulled out. 

Today, as before Watergate, “the limits on a pres- 
ident’s military initiative are defined in large part by 
the extent of his popularity and prestige,” writes his- 
torian Stanley I. Kutler — not by law. 

■ The Budget and Impoundment Act of 1974 was 
designed to curb the Nixon practice of refusing to 
spend money appropriated by Congress, and also to 
bring more discipline to the congressional budget pro- 
cess. . . • ' 

The inability of Congress and the president to bal- 
ance budgets is both the fiscal and figurative heart of 
governmental gridlock. It is not the result of failed pro- 
cess fixes, however. It reflects deep philosophical dif- 
ferences in spending priorities, compounded by a “free 


lunch” mentality that took hold with a vengeance in the 
1980s, allowing the public and their lawmakers to fob 
off today’s bills on tomorrow’s taxpayers. * 

■ The 1974 Federal Elections Campaign Amend-, 
ments to the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 v)l 
were designed to limit both contributions and expend-.,, ^ 
itures in federal campaigns. However, a 1976 Supreme t , 
Court ruling and loopholes have destroyed ceilings for 
expenditures and contributions — witness the roughly . 
130 individuals who gave at least $100,000 in “soft; v 
money” to Michael Dukakis’s 1988 presidential cam- 1 
paign and the roughly 250 who gave that much to 
George Bush’s. 

The 1971 and 1974 laws also encouraged a prolif- 
eration of political action committees (PACs), whichT 
were thought at the time to democratize campaign giv-* 
ing by spreading it around in small doses among com-*", 
peting interests. In practice, PACs have contributed to 
the unprecedented run of noncompetitive congressional 
campaigns — four consecutive House elections have 
returned 95 percent or more incumbents to office. In 
1990, the typical Democratic congressional incumbent 
received 20 times more in PAC contributions than the 
typical Republican congressional challenger. 

■ The 1978 Ethics in Government Act required finan-,,.. 
cial disclosures by executive and judicial branch offi-* , T 
cials, restrained the “revolving door” between public 
and private sector employment and created a special jiM 
prosecutor (since renamed an independent counsel) to 
investigate allegations of wrong-doing by executive- « 
.branch officials. 

—Paul Taylor 


